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PREFACE. 

Although it is believed that the fol- 
lowing pages will be read with interest 
and advantage, quite irrespective of 
knowing any thing of the person by 
whom and the circumstances under 
which they were composed, yet there 
may perhaps be some readers who will 
feel an additional interest in their peru- 
sal, when they learn that they were 
written without the slightest idea of 
being made public, by a layman, who 
has been, and still is, actively engaged 
in commercial pursuits in one of our 
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most distant colonies. He has been 
accustomed to spend many of his leisure 
hours, in noting down those thoughts 
which habitually occupy his mind, and 
transmitting them from time to time to 
his friends at home; and they being 
anxious to possess these opinions of a 
beloved relative in a more prominent 
form, as well as to obtain for them a 
wider circulation, have gained the con- 
sent of the writer of them, to the 
present publication. 

The character of the little work is 
essentially practical^ and every attentive 
and thoughtful reader of it will be 
struck with the experimental knowledge 
which it displays of the human heart, 
and of the various motives by which it is 
influenced ; the different causes of un- 
happiness are traced one by one, to 
their source, and it is shown that where 
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they exist, they mast be regarded as 
evidence that the heart is not yet right 
with God, and that the blessed gift of 
peacey one of the fruits of the Spirit, has 
not yet been found. But the peculiar 
value of the present essay consists, it is 
believed, in the high and holy standard 
at which it calls upon every individual 
Christian, be his circumstances what 
they may, to aim; and the exceeding 
strictness with which it requires the 
work of self examination to be carried 
on. We are all so prone to make 
exception, and to find excuses in our own 
case and to think that there is something 
either in our natursd disposition, our 
occupations, or our circumstances, which 
exempts us from obedience to the strict 
and uncompromising precepts of the 
Gospel, that we should feel thankful for 
being reminded that it is an Universal 
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remedy ; and that if we ^' seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness/' 
not only shall we find it hereafter, but 
it will have its commencement here. 
This little work bears witness to a great 
truth, which cannot be forced upon our 
attention too often, that the truly Chris- 
tian man, is the only really happy man, 
and that ^^ godhness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life that 
now is, and of that which is to come/' 

J. S. W. 

Juhf, 1851. 
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UNHAPPINBSS 
A PKOOF OF UNHOLINESS. 

I. They who believe that the soul will live for 
ever in happiness or misery^ must admit 
that the concerns of eternity are infinitely 
more important than those of the present 
life; so much so^ that were it possible to es- 
timate the two in a degree commensurate 
with their relative value^ temporal matters 
would probably sink into insignificance^ and 
the mind would rest uninterruptedly on its 
eternal interests as being alone worthy of 
regard. The recluse who renounces the 
world and ^ves himself up to the contem- 
plation of God and his own soul^ endeavours^ 
though in vain^ to reach this state; he 
strives to identify his being with his spiri- 
tual nature^ and to subdue every feeling that 
reminds him of his mortality.' On the other 
hand, they who either disbelieve or disregard 
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the separate existence of the soul^ are occu- 
pied exclusively with the things of time and 
sense^ and being dead to spiritual concerns^ 
are influenced solely By the dictates of their 
carnal nature. Such are the extremes of 
spirituality and worldly-mindedness. Now 
it is evident that a state wholly spiritual is 
not consistent with the present life^ in which 
we cannot be insensible or indifferent to the 
things that belong to it ; such a state will 
indeed be enjoyed beyond the grave^ and we 
may now contemplate the glory of it ; but 
while we are clothed with flesh we have to 
perform the part assigned to men^ and not 
that of disembodied spirits. At the same 
time, while we are occupied- with worldly 
affairs, we must remember that within the 
body dwells the self-same spirit which must 
appear hereafter at the bar of God, to give 
an account of the deeds done in the body, 
and live for ever in joy or sorrow. The 
eternity of the soul is already begun. Thus 
while our mortal nature connects us with 
this world, and with our fellow men, our 
spiritual nature gives us an interest in things 
unseen, and enables us to hold communion 
with God j and though these principles may at 
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first sight seem distinct and irreconcilable, 
we may be sure that He who has endowed 
us with two natures, and given us an inte- 
rest in two worlds, has not made the duties 
of the one incompatible with those of the 
other. We are commanded to " live unto 
God/' but to do this, it is not requisite to 
withdraw wholly from the world ; neither do 
worldly affairs necessarily prevent us think- 
ing of heavenly ; on the contrary they are 
the instruments we are to work with, and^the 
subjects we are to work upon, in striving^to 
do the will of God. To the Christian they 
become chiefly important as they forward or 
retard his progress towards heaven ; and he 
who imagines that a spiritual state of mind 
disqualifies him for social and active duties, 
deceives himself and calls in question the 
justice of his Maker. 

II. The spirituality we must endeavour to 
attain, requires a full belief in the being and 
providence of God, and in the future exis- 
tence of the soul, — a close communion be- 
tween the spirit of God, and our spirit, — 
perfect dependence upon God, — and the 
regulation of our lives by His laws, in full 
reliance on the truths revealed to us in the 
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Bible. From the Bible we learn that it is 
only by maintaining this spirituality while on 
earthy that we can prepare for heaven^ and 
hope to live with God for ever ; and hence 
we perceive both the object of a spiritual life, 
and the importance of it. Now if we fully 
believe in the promise of reward to the righ- 
teous^ and that this reward cannot be ob- 
tained but by spirituality of life, our chief 
desire and effort will be so to live, that we 
may not come short of the blessing, and we 
shall carefully notice every thing that indi- 
cates either an increase or decrease of that 
holiness which is required. It matters 
little whether we know when we are in a 
spiritual state, because then we are safe; 
whereas it is of vital importance that we 
should know when we are not so, because 
this is the state of danger, leading to endless 
misery. If we trust to the indications and 
dictates of the heart alone in this matter, we 
shall, in all probability, be misled, because 
'' the heart is deceitful above all things." 
The Bible is a better and surer guide, and 
supplies us with many tests whereby we 
may know when our carnal nature is pre- 
vailing over our spiritual. For instance, it 
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tells Qs that as the tree is known by its fruits 
so the state of man^s heart is known by what 
it brings fortb^ and it tells us that when the 
spirit of God dwells there, the fruit will be 
*4ove, joy, peace, longsuffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance,^' from 
which we safely infer, that these things, 
being the necessary result of spirituality, the 
absence of them proves the want of spiri- 
tuality, just as the absence of fruit indicates 
the deadness or corruptness of the tree ; so 
that if we do not enjoy love, joy, peace, and 
the other blessings, we have certain evidence, 
that we do not possess the spirituality of 
mind that is required in the Bible. 

III. We propose to consider the want 
of Peace in particular, as evidence of the 
want of spirituality, and may reflect for a 
moment on the nature of peace. That of 
which the Bible speaks, is the peace of God 
in the heart of man ; a blessing so great, so 
comprehensive, and so unattainable by hu« 
man means alone, that it is said by St. Paul 
'' to pass all understanding. '^ It is an es- 
sential ingredient in the Christian character. 
Our Saviour is styled by the Prophet " the 
Prince of Peace -/' when He first appeared 
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among us, the Angels proclaimed " Peace on 
earth /' throughout His ministry He incul- 
cated and promised peace, and when about 
to leave the world He blessed His Apostles, 
saying, — " My peace I give unto you/' We 
find David often praying for peace, and often 
giving thanks for the possession of it, and 
throughout the Bible it appears to be the 
desire and the joy of all God's people. — 
Christian peace manifests itself in a tranquil, 
happy frame of mind, a freedom from pain- 
ful anxiety, as well as from morbid apathy ; 
it does not prevent us from taking a lively 
interest in matters pertaining to this life ; 
neither does it allow us to be greatly excited 
by them either in joy or sorrow ; it may be 
enjoyed in all places ; and on all occasions 
we may feel it, when, the world and its cares 
forgotten, we commune secretly with God in 
our chamber ; we may feel it in the midst of 
active life ; the soldier may retain it on the 
field of battle, the sailor in all the horrors of 
a shipwreck, and the martyr amid the 
tortures of the flames. If this is the peace 
which spirituality insures to us, and if the 
absence of it indicates a want of spirituality, 
we are only putting the truth in other words. 
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wben we say that unhappiness is a proof of 
unholiness. Such a proposition may be 
startling^ and at first sight seem opposed to 
our experience, for there are some who ap- 
pear to think that holiness and happiness are 
irreconcilable^ — who associate religion with 
gloom and sorrow, and^ because they do not 
wish to be unhappy, continue to indulge in the 
sins in which they think their happiness 
consists. Others may be inclined to doubt 
the truth of the assertion, because, when 
rendered by circumstances most unhappy, 
they have felt the greatest disposition to 
become holy : and perhaps those who allow 
generally that to be holy is to be happy, are 
scarcely willing to admit, that unhappiness 
is always evidence of unholiness, and yet we 
may convince ourselves that it is true. Never- 
theless it is one of those truths that require 
calm consideration, and it is probably only 
by applying it to particular circumstances of 
life, and to the secret workings of the heart, 
that we can see the force of it. While some 
of the doctrines of the Bible are hard to be 
understood and explained, and appeal to our 
faith, rather than to our reason, this may be 
understood and explained upon principles 
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with which we are familiar in every-day life, 
and which we do not attempt to dispute. 
Bearing in mind the words of the Bible that 
the ''fruit of the Spirit is " "peace'* we will 
endeavour to show upon what principle peace 
must be the result of spirituality ; — and then 
admitting as a consequence of the above 
truth, that want of peace evinces want of 
spirituality, or in other words, that unhap- 
piness is a proof of unhoUness, we will shew 
that the principle is applicable to various 
circumstances which are apt to make us 
miserable, in order, that when we have lost 
that inward tranquillity which belongs so 
essentially to a true Christian, we may strive 
to regain, not peace alone, but that holy and 
spiritual state of which peace is the fruit and 
sure attendant. 

That we may understand the prindple 
upon which spirituality produces peace, we 
may consider the nature and origin, not of 
religious peace, of which we have been 
speaking, but of peace not essentially reli- 
gious, and which all persons may at times 
have felt, when, after any violent agitation 
of the nerves, either from pain, or grief> or 
fear, the cause of the distress is suddenly re- 
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moved. We may for instance have been 
racked by excruciating pain, almost suffi- 
cient to destroy our reason, and then sud- 
denly restored to our usual health ; or our 
dearest firiend may have been apparently at 
the point of death, the prospect causing u^ 
intolerable grief, when the physician has 
imexpectedly told us that the crisis has past 
and that recovery was certain : or we may 
have been in the midst of the wide ocean 
when the storm raged fearfully, and our 
shattered vessel could no longer bear the 
fury of it, and we expected every moment to 
be our last; suddenly the tempest ceased 
and we found ourselves in safety. We 
cannot describe by words, our state, imme- 
diately after such excitement ; we do nothing, 
we think of nothing, we are wholly passive, 
yet the sense of pleasure is extreme ; we are 
emphatically at peace. The reason seems to 
be this; during such agony, every trifling 
thought is swallowed up by one all engros- 
sing subject, and when the excitement is 
over, some little time elapses before the 
mind returns again to those objects which 
habitually fill, and too ofken disturb it ; but 
it does return to these objects, and a few 
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days, perhaps a few hours, may find us free 
from the dreaded danger, but no longer at 
peace; the cares, the vexations, and the 
follies of life again occupy our thoughts and 
render us unhappy. It is on this principle, 
that the enthusiast, whatever his pursuit, 
enjoys a kind of peace ; for one prevailing 
subject fills his mind and renders him in- 
sensible to the daily cares and annoyances 
which might otherwise disturb him. The 
Christian's peace of mind, is of a far higher 
character than this, but results from the 
self-same principle; the principle, that while 
one great object occupies the mind it will be 
but httle affected by matters of small impor- 
tance. What object can be so worthy of 
regard as God ? What subjects of greater 
interest, than the hope of heaven, and the 
fear of hell ? What employment so impor- 
tant as the preparation for eternity ? — These 
things should hold the chief place in the be- 
liever's heart, and if they do, he will not be 
easily distracted and made miserable by the 
common occurences of life. 

IV. Having thus found the principle upon 
which spirituality necessarily produces peace, 
we proceed in tiie next place to shew, that 
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loss of happiness^ under any of the varied 
evils of life, is a proof of our want of spiri- 
taality. To do this, we must consider 1st. 
What are the apparent causes of our unhap- 
piness : 2nd. Why, and how they affect us : 
and 3rd. Whether they ought to do so. 
And we shall probably find, that in most 
cases, our loss of peace may be attributed to 
the forgetfulness or omission of some clearly 
defined Christian duty, or to the indulgence 
of some sinful disposition. 

V, From the various events calculated to 
make us unhappy, let us consider in the 
first place the death of fiiends, an affliction 
which falls to the lot of all, and which often 
sinks the mourner into despair. He declares 
himself utterly miserable, his peace and 
happiness are altogether gone, and yet he is 
unprepared perhaps to be told that such a 
state of mind too surely proves the unholi- 
ness of his heart. Yet, upon consideration 
we may find this to be the case. If we have 
hope in the death of our friends, and it 
generally happens that the better they were, 
the more we mourn their loss, we cannot 
grieve for them, for to them *'to die is gain.'' 
We have lost that which made life agreeable 
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to ourselves ; the parent doted on Us child^ 
toiled for him, and looked forward with 
delight to the time when he would become 
the comfort and support of his declining 
years; the wife placed her whole dependence 
on her husband, lived for him alone, would 
almost have died for him, because he pos- 
sessed the whole of her affections : in these, 
and similar cases, death does indeed plunge 
the survivor into the deepest agony, but this 
agony too clearly proves, that God did not 
occupy the chief place in the heart. There 
is a natural and instinctive sorrow felt on 
such occasions, which seems to be common 
to humanity. Even Jesus felt it when he 
wept at the grave of Lazarus : and this sor- 
row is so connected with feelings that are 
productive of good, that it is sometimes pur- 
posely encouraged. — We are apt to think 
that it softens the heart, and renders it more 
susceptible of religious impressions, but it is 
not the sorrou) that produces the effect; it is 
the blow itself, and it does so, on the prin- 
ciple above described ; one great evil swallows 
up a multitude of smaller ones, and we are 
disposed to turn to religious subjects, because 
the common pursuits of life are not, just 
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then sufficiently interesting to keep thoughts 
of God and of eternity away. Still whatever 
may be the immediate cause of our serious 
mood^ whether the calamity itself^ or the 
sorrow it occasions^ it is certain that afflic- 
tions do frequently send us to God for 
comfort^ and then we find that the more 
firmly we trust in Him^ and fix our thoughts 
on Heaven^ the more tranquil and happy we 
become ; but we must remember that even 
he, who after all his sorrow, after the deepest 
meditation and the closest communion with 
God, can say " Lord, my afflictions have 
brought me to Thee, my eyes are now open- 
ed to my true interests, I care not now for 
this world, but willingly resign what thou 
hast taken, and am ready to part with what 
is left, if it be thy wiU : my hopes and my 
desires centre in Heaven; I am therefore 
prepared to live or die agreeably to thy 
command,^' even he whose real feelings 
would be thus expressed, simply enjoys that 
degree of spirituality, which should be pos- 
sessed by all of us, at all times ; for other- 
wise, how can we be ready to die : and if we 
are habitually in this state, the death of 
our dearest friends, though it may wound 
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our feelings^ and produce a holy and sooth- 
ing sorrow, will not destroy our peace^ or 
even disturb the calm serenity of our 
minds. 

VI. Perhaps we have enjoyed worldly 
prosperity, and find it swept away from us ; 
the toil of years may have been exercised in 
vain^ and instead of the comforts we partook 
of, or anticipated, poverty, with its atten* 
dant evils, (and they are not few,) must 
henceforward be our lot. Does this destroy 
our peace ? alasj too often ! proving that our 
thoughts and our hopes have been on earth 
and not in Heaven. Eiches procured us 
the praise of men, and we liked this better 
than the praise of God ; they purchased for 
us many indulgences, and we are not fond 
of self-denial; they administered to our 
pride, and we rejoiced in being more exalted 
than other men ; they were beloved for their 
own sake, and we cannot bear to part with 
what we love. Our despondency on such 
occasions, shews how great a snare our pros- 
perity has been to us : it proves that our 
Saviour well knew the nature of man, when 
He warned us, " how hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the Kingdom of God,'' 
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and it points out the need of that precept 
which says, " if riches increase, set not your 
heart upon them/^ — The rich man, who 
walks with God, views his riches as he views 
his health: both are blessings if rightly 
used, and both are to be employed as instru- 
ments in doing his duty to God and man. 
He takes all prudent means to retain the 
one, as well as the other; but instead of 
being puffed up by his riches, he thinks of 
the responsibilities which attend them, and 
the temptations to which they lead ; he re- 
members the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, and the chief comparison he draws 
between himself and his poorer neighbour 
is, that when they both stand before their 
Judge, he will have to account for many 
talents, with which the other was not en- 
trusted. The possessions of a true Christian, 
whatever they may be, sit loose upon him; 
there is but one thing he clings to, the hcpe 
of Heaven; this he cannot part with; he 
holds it fast through all the changing 
scenes of life, and does not lose it at death ; 
with this, he is happy, though he loses all 
besides, and without it, he knows that he 
would be miserable, whatever his worldly 
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prosperity; this is the foundation of his 
peace^ and they who lose their peace when 
they lose their riches^ are not like him. But 
it may be said that his grief is not for him- 
self; he cannot bear to see his family 
reduced to poverty and contempt. Such 
thoughts still savour of the world, and the 
Christian's love should look beyond this ; 
heaven is open to the poor, as well as to the 
rich, and it matters little in which condition 
we prepare for it. The Christian is far from 
indifferent to the comforts of others, for he 
who neglects to perform the relative duties 
of life with industry, kindness, and sincerity, 
under the impression that he is serving God, 
sadly misapprehends the spirit of God's kw : 
whereas the man who employs his reason 
and his opportunities, in striving against 
adversity, is doubly armed against its sting 
when it comes, and if afflictions do fall upon 
him and his family, he will believe that God 
so ordains it, and that all may be for 
the eternal good of himself and those he 
loves. 

VII. Is loss of health, one of life's choic- 
est blessings, the apparent cause of our 
unhappiness ? We may well consider whe- 
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ther we do not grieve most for the loss of 
those things which health enabled us to 
enjoy, the business, — ^the pleasures, — ^the 
various emtements of life, things which we 
ought not to prize, half so much as the 
blessings that remain. — ^We may perha^ps 
grieve that we cannot perform the proper 
duties of our station, but we may be sure, 
that what sickness prevents, God will not 
require. The spiritually-minded man feels, 
that as he is withdrawn firom the world and 
its occupations by loss of health, he can the 
more closely contemplate matters of deeper 
interest. Many who have been brought low 
by sickness can tell us that they were there- 
by brought to God ; they knew not what 
peace was, till their health was gone, and 
they can say w ith the Psalmist '' It is good for 
me that I have been afflicted.^' Acute bodily 
pain scarcely admits of argument, but when 
we see, as we often may, the sufferer writh- 
ing under torture of body, still tranquil and 
happy in his mind, our observation proves 
by reason, that the one may be brought 
under subjection to the other, and that 
sickness and pain, under the most grievous 
forms, are not in themselves able to destroy 
oar inward peace. c 
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Yin. Afe we falsely accused, maligiied 
and persecuted ? Do our former friends and 
associates condemn and forsake xk^ so that 
ire can find no syxnpathyi no ear to he ar us, 
nor heart to eare for us ? even this will not 
destroy the peace of the spirituany-minded 
man, for he will remember that human 
enmity aifd aeeusation cannot a£fect him in 
the sight of God, on whom he relies for 
comfort; his best and unchangeable friend 
is left, and though he may be abandoned by 
the world, he can stiU hold communion witii 
Him : like his Saviour he can say *' and yet 
I am not idone, because ibe Father is witk 
me" He has a bright example to feiUow in 
his Baviour, who was despised, reviled,^ and 
persecuted, and who, knowing that the ma- 
lignity of his enemies resulted chiefly from 
their ignorance and blind prejudice, prayed, 
" Father, forgive them, fiwr they know not 
what th^ do.'' Under defamation and per- 
secution, we shall lose or maintain our peace, 
in proportion as we esteem most highly the 
praise of men, or the praise of God. If we love 
God as we ought to do, these things will not 
greatly disturb us, and if they do destroy 
our peace, we have evidence that the Spirit 



<tf God does not fo&j oceopj WiV hearts. 
AfSictions snob as we. have hem eonsidering 
(and there axe others of the same class) se- 
verely try our fii.ith ; huoaan nat^u^e will feel 
and will flinch under them^ and yet it is well 
known^ that upon great oooasions we are en- 
abled to brace up our nerves for the conflictj 
and^ by aid of rdigion, or philosophy^ to 
obtain a surprising mastery over our feel- 
ings. Calamities like these^ however^ occur 
so seldom^ that if they alone destroyed our 
peace, we should enjoy loqg intervals of un- 
interrupted happiness. Expmeneo tell^ us 
that such is not the case : we must ther^ore 
seek the cause in something else than lo9s of 
friends, of property, of health, or of repu- 
tation. Perhaps upon a cursory glance at 
our lives, we think that our days and. weekei 
are spent in peace, while a close observer 
would tell us that the frequent sigh, the 
clouded brow, the fretful temper, or th^ 
angry word, too clearly prove the contrary. 
Perhaps we admit that w e are not altogether 
happy, though we can scarcely tell why, and 
yet if we search for the cause, we may find it 
in circumstances so trifling, so unworthy of 

regard, that the least real misfortune is suf- 

c2 
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ficieDt to make us forget them altogether ; 
and yet^ strange as it may seem, such cir- 
cumstances are by far the most common 
sources of our unhappiness. — ^Letus consider 
a few of them. 

IX. We have seen that it is possible ta 
lose our wealth, even to be reduced from 
affluence to poverty without losing our peace 
of mind ; from such trials most persons are 
exempt, but let us reflect whether we are not 
often rendered unhappy by some compara- 
tively trifling loss, occasioned by accident, 
by the carelessness or dishonesty of others, 
by unprofitable speculations in business, or 
by any other casualty. — If we confess this, 
we confess that we are too inuch attached to 
our money and our goods. We may reason* 
ably regret the loss of what has been acquired 
with difficulty and by the industry of our- 
selves or others, affording the means of 
enjoyment and of doing good, but this loss 
must not destroy our peace. The Christian 
feels that whether he is a little higher or 
lower in the scale of wealth, his chief busi- 
ness is not affected thereby; he can see 
himself somewhat richer or poorer, without 
being elated or depressed, and as to trifling 
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losses and accidents, he is too thankful for the 
many comforts that are bestowed on him^ to 
allow the loss of some one, to destroy his 
happiness. We grieve most over the loss of 
what we most value, and regret but little 
things that are comparatively unimportant ; 
consequently, when we find that our peace is 
destroyed by trifles, we have proof that 
things of real importance do not occupy our 
minds, and that our hearts are not altogether 
right with Ood. 

X. Again^ although we may not be slan- 
dered, persecuted, and quite forsaken, it is 
possible that insults, slights, and petty indig- 
nitieSf may disturb the even tenor of our 
mind ; or we may be thrown among quarrel- 
some and malicious people, who oppose and 
try to injure us. Pride may be the chief 
cause of our unhappiness under these cir- 
cumstances : pride, which arises from a want 
of that humility and charity which '^beareth 
all things.'' Fenelon says, '* he who thinks 
nothing due to him will not think himself 
neglected.'' If pride is the cause of our 
unhappiness, we have at once proof of our 
unholiness. We will however take another 
view of the case, and show that peace of 
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xnind^ under such circumirtances, depends 
tnainly on the general principle we have in 
in view. With regard to insults, there art 
many arguments calculated to heai the 
wounds that are inflicted by tireto, but we 
have nothing to do withlifaeise ; hdine^s ren- 
ders us invulnerable, and prevents us feeling 
either the sting, or its poison; if the mind 
is preoccupied by matters of deep interest, 
we shall be unconscious of a great deal, and 
indifferent to a great deal mor^. With 
regard to quarrdsom^e and malicious people, 
it is certain that we should avoid them 
if we could, but if duty bring us into their 
society, a reciolledion bf this dutjr, ishould 
enable us to beat with tiheir annoyances. 
Litiie oan be accomplished in this world, 
without difficulty and crosses; patietfce is 
Tcquired at every step ; we may therefore 
^look upon the unkind eonduct of others, 
-only as part -of the iHs attached to our pre- 
sent st^e wliich it is Mr duty to bear with- 
out repining. Peace • however does not 
consist in command over oiur words and 
gestures ; the stbothered fire only burtfs 
foore fiereely within ; true holiness will 
prevent such fire kindling* While observing 
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others we titesi semark that offence is taken 
when none is intended; let m h^ earofid 
that foe do not &Q. istto the same errcMr. 
^' Charity tibinketh no evil^ is Mt easily pro 
Toked/' aaid teaches ns to |adge ethers as 
leniently as we would be jiudged oiUBQlTes. 
We may attribate something to want of 
wisdom^ samething to natural wannth a£ 
•temper, somethiiig to palliatiag tarenmr 
stances of which we are ignorant ; as Httle 
as possible, to intenttonal malioej and if 
after all our allowances we cannot falind 
ourselres to the wickedness of the snolm; 
^'CSwrity^ -which "never ftiteth/' atiU 
teadies us to hate the sin, hMtitopiayfor 
the sinner. If we snffer injury it is weU to 
be nnconsdons iof it.-^If the wrongis appar* 
Tent, tiie train of tkonght occasioned by it^^ 
should be turned to good and not to f^ 
When a servant of Wilberfbroe jnade eoneue 
insolent reply to him, he mesely said to a 
bystander; ^I wouM not have that mail's 
temper for aU the world.'^-^Whel(her mu 
feel thankful that we can leKesrcise ^none 
control over ouraehres, or feel compaswon 
for the person offend&iig «s, or nobly endM- 
vour " to restore such aona^in the spirit «f 
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meekness^^' or simply fix our thoughts more 
closely on other matters^ we shall in any 
case be free from the festering wounds too 
often inflicted by injuries and insults. These 
evils are not so likely to fall to the lot of a 
true Christian as to that of other men, but 
when they do, he treats them with the in- 
difference they deserve, and can say with 
Cowper, that they '^ excite his pity, not im- 
pair his peace/' 

XL Again, we may find the cause of our 
unhappiness at home ; we are possibly sub- 
jected to ill-temper, contradiction, peevish- 
ness, or caprice, with other annoyances 
which destroy our peace, while we either 
quarrel openly and hotly with our companions 
and thus set them at defiance; or, con- 
trolUng the outward signs of anger, we 
nourish secret enmity towards them; or 
more charitably disposed, we confine our 
feelings to heart-burning and melancholy, 
strangers in any case to affectionate and 
sympathizing love, the softener of the heart, 
the sweetener of life, the peculiar charm of 
home ! Perhaps we do not try to remedy 
the evil, or we try in vain, and then attribute 
our wretchedness wholly to the conduct of 
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others^ tldnking how Iiappy we might be^ if 
they were more amiable. Perhaps, conscious 
of the sin of such angry feelings, we think, 
and pray, and resolve, in order to subdue 
them, but without success ; no sooner does 
the annoyance recur, than we become ruffled, 
and, though we may show no outward sign 
of anger, there is an evil agitation in our 
heart, known only to God and ourselves, but 
which quite destroys our peace. We decide that 
the case is beyond our control ; and allow 
domestic trials to embitter our lives. Were 
we told that our unhappiness is in great 
measure attributable to ourselves, we might 
doubt the truth of the assertion, and if fur- 
ther told that it is evidence of our unholiness, 
might be offended ; yet we may find such 
to be the facts^ if we fairly consider the 
matter. It may not be amiss to recollect 
that ^' as a soft answer turneth away wrath,'' 
kindness on our part, may very possibly 
change the character of our companion, and 
thus remove the trial we are considering. 
If we do not practice forbearance and kind- 
ness, we need not look farther for proof of 
unholiness, knowing as we do, what Chris- 
tianity requires. But leaving this point, let 
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US consider ikut povrer vm pOBsess of being 
bappyi imder drcmstaaces l^at iiBiially 
mBke Bs miserable. We know that these 
ciictliaofstanoes do not afiBsct us equally at aM 
times; sometimes ire are almost^ or ^te 
insensible to them : for instance^ if we are 
in great painj or in fear of knmediate death, 
or hay« been mirscnlonriy i»«served from 
seme danger; or have just hen^ of some 
-tmexpeeted good foitone^ or anticipate ex- 
traordinary pleasure T-^-at «uch times we «re 
either unoonsctous €i customary annoyanoes 
or pay no icttention to tii^a : oar thoughts 
Bare occniaefd with matters ^fdeep interest^ 
and -cannot attend to trifles. Again our 
companion may be yery iH^ or in great dis- 
tress; we do ndtthea feel Us peeri^mess, 
i»* caare about Ms coartradi^on; tSi which 
idearly shows, timt if owr minds are engaged 
with c^bjeeti of real importance^ we are 
almost proof against the minor miseries of 
life ; this is the whole «eoret, and it is on this 
prindfte alone, &at we ei^ expect conti- 
iiual peace. The CSiiurtian's mind rests on 
matters of deeper interest than domestic 
quarsek^ iind though he ^may not be alto- 
gether mble to escape ^tihem, he learns to 
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treat tiiem with indlfiitodBoe* But how 
does it hiippciii, it waf be asked^ tli^t somo*^ 
times, irboa we hmve taken espedal paiiui 
bo overoome tke evil, and fortified ourselves, 
«B we faeiieved, by grayer and airgnm^tts^ 
using perhaps the same weapons during the 
teoBrptation, that still we conld not oonqner 
our orebelliouis feelings and retain «nr jpeace. 
This is to be aoootinted for on the same 
ptincifle; though we Ibresaw our dangCTi 
and employed cf^ery means we oonkl ithink 
tii to warn off the evil ixmsequenoeB, wc 
bailed, because our mind was still fixed 
immoTsably on the evil itself j we were 
atruggling to be free, but tbe chain was 
«till ttrcund us; oar safety depends not 
upon driving out the evil tiion^^ts, but in 
keeping tiiem 'out ; and we can only keep 
^hem out> by occupying the mdnd with 
things of more importance. 

I^osiibfy we do not suffer fiEom any of 
4hese itauses; we are blessed with health, 
^lupietenoe, and friends who love and value 
^ : we are not subjected to losses, slig^its^ 
malice^ or quarrels, we liave noflung to 
eomplain c^ with iiegard to tke eonduct <€f 
others towaMls us,— <ir it may be, that 
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though the usual share of these things falls 
to our lot^ we bear them with a Christian 
spirit^ and they do not render us unhappy. 
Still if we carefully recall our days and 
hours^ we may find that other causes dis- 
turb that serenity of mind which constitutes 
true peace : causes which originate in our- 
selves, and result from natural disposition, 
or from habits which have become almost 
constitutional. Even these must be sub- 
jected to the same test, for divine truth 
admits of no exceptions. There are some 
dispositions and propensities deeply implan- 
ted in our nature, which prompt us to do 
that which is evil in the sight of men as 
well as Ood ; these we are taught to keep 
under subjection, firom worldly, as well as 
religious motives; there are others, which 
lead us to do things which men are indif- 
ferent about, but which we know to be 
sioful before God; these, religion teaches 
us to control : there are others again, which 
though not actually sinful in themselves, 
or necessarily prompting' to sin, render us 
very miserable, and probably affect the ge- 
neral tenor of our lives most of all. Now 
if our unhappiness arises from the commis- 
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sion of known and admitted sin^ be the 
temptation what it may^ it cannot be neces- 
sary to prove that it indicates a want of 
spirituality : we will therefore consider those 
cases^ in which the loss of happiness firsit 
leads us to suspect our holiness. Among 
these we may notice^ irritability of temper^ 
extreme attention to little annoyances, pain- 
ful anticipation of future evils, and depres- 
sion of spirits. 

XII. Perhaps some slight pain, some 
trifling disappointment, or the inattention 
of others to our wishes, may put us out of 
humour ; if every thing does not go on just 
as we like, we are vexed and angry : possibly 
we have no complaint to make, nothing in 
particular has occurred to thwart our wishes, 
and yet we are nervous, irritable, any thing 
but comfortable ; every sense seems to be 
peculiarly susceptible of annoyance ; sounds 
irritate us that are unnoticed by others; we 
can hardly raise our eyes without seeing 
something that o£fends ; the words of others 
seem to grate upon our eur, and failing to 
catch at any new grievance, we brood over 
some old one, or anticipate future evil, 
m aking ourselves for hoars fretful, gloomy. 
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and unhappy. If we refleet at aU, we may 
probaUy have good sense enough to admit 
that these things ought not to rei us ; we 
mxy acknowledge the folly of giTing way to 
bad feelings, but we attribute every thing to 
natural infirmity, which we ccmsider a mis- 
fortune rather than a fault ;-^and thus, 
deddiog that the evil is incurable, we take, 
no pains to remedy it, but become still 
more unhappy by arriving at this conclusion, 
the absurdity of which is apparent, when we 
recollect, how many natural infirmities we 
do control and eounterbalanoe, by attention 
and perseverance. Nervous irritability is 
no doubt to a certain extent constitutional, 
but it is also greatly effected by circum- 
stances over which we have control^ and as 
it msy lead to sin, its effects being fre- 
quently opposed to Christian gentleness, 
and love, we are in duty bound to avoid 
whatever encourages or increases it. If by 
want of care> we have allowed the evil to 
gather strength, we have in l^e fact, an 
evidence of sin, for we must never forget, 
that we are to search out the cause of evil, 
and avoid the first step, which is perhaps 
the most sinful of all^ because most easily 
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resisted; and it is no excuse for one sin, 
tliat it has been cansed hj another. With 
this troth in vieir, we may probably trace 
oar irritability to the stote of our health, 
and then find that our health has been 
affected by some indiscxetion, something 
we conld have aroided, had we but nsed 
the necessary forefchou^t, and self-denial : 
thus, over excitement, irregukr hours, indo^ 
lence, inattenticm to diet, may haveprodueed 
or added to, the evil we complain of, and if 
we know this to be the esse, without txying 
to regulate ourselves in these matters on 
the high ground of leHgious duty, we need 
not seek much farther £ar proof of unho- 
liness. But supposing we cannot discover 
the cause of our nervous or melancholy state 
in our own imprudence, hcts clearly prove 
that ik does not defend ao much upon the 
peculiar structure of our mind, as upon the 
principle we have kept before us. It is the 
want of some leading object that leaves our 
mind exposed to every absurd and evil sug- 
gestion that can be prompted by our own 
corrupt nature or by our spiritual enemy ; 
allowing it to prey upon itself, rankling and 
festering till it becomes an intolerable sore. 
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If in our most irritable moods we become 
deeply interested in any things whether 
talking, readings or actings or if any thing 
of importance occurs to occupy our thoughts 
we are at once comparatively at peace^ and it 
is observable, that an employment which 
requires the least possible exertion of thought, 
is sometimes sufficient to relieve us from the 
most disagreable reflections : from all which 
is evident, that if the mind was habitually 
interested in the all-important duties and 
prospects of a Christian, it could not be 
affected by evils which we feel only when 
we have no interesting object before us. 
Peace is the result of spirituality : at the 
same time it may not be unprofitable, to , 
notice, as connected with this branch of our 
subject, that the forced maintainance of 
peace, will sometimes f ery much assist us in 
retaining our spirituality, when it is endan- 
gered. Thus when we are agitated and 
thrown off our guard and find ourselves 
giving way to hasty expressions or quick 
and nervous movements, we may think how 
our Saviour calmed the troubled waves, and 
in his words say to the stormy elements 
within us, "Peace, be stilL*' At the same 
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time we should say and do whatever we are 
about with forced deliberation and quietness 
and then it is probable, that we shall regain 
tranquillity both of body and mind, and 
rejoice in having gained a victory over 
ourselves. 

XIlI. Does our unhappiness arise from 
painful anticipation of the future? it is 
proof that we have not a firm trust in God. 
As the husbandman sows in order that he 
may reap, so are we to use every lawful 
means to provide for future evils, but having 
done this we have done our duty, and must 
leave the rest with God, — ^The experienced 
Christian has found, that afSictions may be 
borne without loss of peace, that sometimes 
they are productive of much real benefit, 
and he is well assured, that what God lays 
upon him, God wUl give him strength to 
bear. We surely need not add to the woes 
of life by anticipation, for " sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof/' We should 
feel that it is ungrateful to forget the 
muUitude of daily blessings we enjoy, in 
thinkinjg only of the probable loss of some 
one of them. Shall we walk in a garden of 
sweet flower^i and derive no pleasure, be- 
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cause we know that they will fade^ or 
because some thorns or weeds are to be 
found among them ? Shall we believe that 
God has planted the blessed principle of 
hope in the human breast, only that it may 
be blighted and destroyed by man's gloomy 
forebodings? No ; rather let us *' serve the 
Lord with gladness/' and enjoy the present : 
and if we do look into the future, let us 
view it, as we view the setting sun, while 
we glance slightly over the little span of 
earth, and the hovering mists immediately 
before us ; while we observe but for a mo- 
ment the many coloured clouds that spread 
themselves to our view, some gloomy indeed, 
but tinged with gold, some more radiant, 
and all having a bright side could we but 
see it, let us fix our ardent gaze in joy and 
admiration on the glorious distance, on that 
brightest spot of all which lies beyond the 
world. 

XIV. Sometimes a summer's day becomes 
suddenly overcast, and though the verdure 
is still fresh, and fruits and flowers decorate 
the scene as usual, a dark and gloomy sha- 
dow overspreads the whole. Thus it is 
with the mind of man. Though habitually 
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cheerfol and bappj, a doud will sometimes 
over-shadow us; our spirits become de« 
pressed^ and a load of melanclioly seems to 
weigh us down ; our customary blessings are 
not withdrawn^ but they lose their charm^ 
and the sun-shine of life is exchanged for 
dreary gloom. This depression may result 
from various causes. — ^Natural constitution^ 
the state of our health, even change of wea-> 
ther or of place may produce it^ but it much 
oftener proceeds from want of self discipline. 
A worldly-minded man, in order to drown 
his melancholy, too often rushes into actual 
sin, and, by means of unlawful excitement, 
gains temporary relief; such a remedy the 
Christian will be cautious to avoid ; lawful 
occupation will sometimes remove the evil, 
or rather enable us to escape from it, and 
is not to be condemned ; but it is far better 
to meet our enemy, than to fly from him. 
When oppressed by low spirits, we should 
in the first place endeavour to trace out 
their origin, and analyze the matter tho- 
roughly. We have seen that a proper 
confidence in God, and a sense of our true 
interests will support us under afflictions 
that come from Him. — ^If we find a wounded 
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conscience to be the cause of our melan- 
choly, as Christians we know our remedy. 
If we can trace it back to circumstances af- 
fecting ourselves or others in which we took 
part, let us by strict scrutiny, convince 
ourselves that our conduct has been right, 
or at any rate that our intentions were 
good, and then the satisfaction of having 
done our duty, will go far to remove our 
despondency. Should the enquiiy show 
that we have acted imprudently, imkindly, 
or sinfuUy, we should be thankful that our 
eyes are opened to the truth, for till we dis- 
cover our errors we cannot mend them. If 
we cannot trace the evil to such causes, or 
remove it by these arguments, but rather 
feel that it is a sickness of the mind, let us 
be particularly careful that it does not lead 
tis into m. At no time more than this, 
shall we find the benefit of settled good 
habits. We may feel disinclined to do our 
duty either to God, our neighbour, or our- 
selves, and much more disposed to offend 
all by ingratitude, unkindness, and indo- 
Itnce ; but knowing our danger, let us 
undertake our usual duties mechanicaUy, 
and perform them with courage and deter- 
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mination. — ^We shall then very probably find 
that what we begin, because it is right, 
we shall continue because it is agreeable, 
that duty grows into inclination, and that 
otdr natural cheerfialness will return. Lastly 
we may consider this despondency when 
immoveable, as an aJB9iction sent by God to 
try our faith and exercise our patience. 
We are bowed down it is true, and may feel 
no advance in holiness ; let us take earnest 
heed lest we go back; let us stand with all 
humility before Gh)d and wait his pleasure, 
ttait with patience, till He thinks fit to re- 
move the cloud, remembering the gracious 
promises he has given us, and trusting to 
him in the spirit of the words of Isaiah, 
'' Thus saith the Lord, in quietness and con- 
fidence shall be your strength/' Viewed as 
the effect of sin, occasional melancholy may 
prove useful by prompting us to search our 
hearts, and discover hidden faults; thus we 
may be enabled to rectify them, and to 
establish ourselves in Christian joy. Viewed 
as a dispensation sent by God, it will be 
borne by the devout Christian with humility 
and patience, and in no case ought it to 
destroy his peace. 
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XV. Some persons are rendered unhappy 
hj feeling an excessive anxiety about what 
others think of them and their conduct. 
Now if the chief object of our lives is* to 
please God, it will be a matter of compa- 
ratively small importance whether we please 
men or not ; and unless the service of Gt>d 
is our chief object, we are not acting up to 
our profession as Christians. This argument 
is sufficient on general grounds, against an 
inordinate anxiety respecting man's opinion, 
but it may be well to consider somewhat 
more closely that particular result of it, 
which shows itself in nervous timidity, and 
bashfulness ; ^nd to discover, how the un- 
happiness, arising from it can be a proof of 
unholiness ; for they who suffer firom this 
evil, will admit that it too ofben destroys 
their peace of mind. We can apply our 
general principle to this case as to others, 
only by proceeding as before. Facts prove 
that our uneasiness depends chiefly on the 
occupation of our thoughts. History, and 
perhaps our own experience, remind us of 
men, naturally timid, who have become bold 
as lions, in some cause which they have 
zealously espoused. The most retiring and 
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bashful women have been known to stand 
forward^ undismayed by rebukes, and per- 
haps unconscious of the gaze and opinion of 
men^ when they have had some heartfelt 
object in view. fFe, under similar circum- 
stances should probably act like them. If 
for instance, we were forced into public 
against our inclination, respecting some 
matter of no interest to us, our agitation 
might perhaps prevent us either thinking or 
speaking with due deliberation ; but let us 
come forward for a parent or a child whose 
life depends upon our statements, we shall 
then be unconscious of the many eyes that 
are upon us, we shall be engrossed by one 
all pervadmg thought, and the anxiety 
about ihe cpinion of . others will vanish. 
Again, there are those, who, though collec- 
ted and at ease among friends, become ner- 
vous and uncomfortable when thrown into 
the society of persons whom they think 
greater or wiser or better than themselves, 
a sure sign that fear of man, and a desire to 
be approved by man, exercises too great an 
influence over them, and that their thoughts, 
words and actions are not wholly regulated 
by the Spirit of God.— Why is it that per- 
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• 

sons naturally tiimd and bashfnl lose this 
character on their death bed^ and can then 
converse with the proud and the great^ as 
freely as with the poor and the humble? It 
is because the fear of God is then stronger 
than the fear of man, because then they care 
not what man may think of them, or their 
opinions, for the will of GK>d is all in all. 
'Ihe whole business of life resolves itself into 
duty to Qod and man, and we may remem- 
ber, in order to attain a proper confidence in 
our ability, and a proper respect for our- 
selves, as compared with others, that how- 
ever humble our sphere, if we are reli^ously 
fulfilling the part allotted to us in Creation, 
the greatest, the wisest, the best of men, 
angels themselves, are doing no more; why 
then should we shrink before the eye chF 
man f We may remember too that all are 
equal in the sight of Gh>d, — ^all are bom, and 
live, and die alike, all turn again to dust, 
and all must stand together, stripped of 
earthly distinction, at the final judgment. 
Even if the chequered lot of life has subjec* 
ted us to the control of others, so that our 
worldly interests seem to depend upon their 
opinion and caprice, we must be mindful 
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that our Lord has told us ^' not to fear them 
which kill the body^ hut rather to fear Him 
who is able to destroy both body and soul/' 
Natural disposition may be the primary 
cause of the evil we are considering^ and 
habit may have given strength to it^ so that 
however religiously disposed^ and however 
anxious to overcome it, it may seem to be 
unconquerable ; stiU this does not prove that 
the principle we are applying to it, is un- 
suited to the case; it only proves, that as 
yet we have not acquired that firm reliance, 
and that ^unbending sense of duty, which 
would assuredly set us above the fear of 
man. 

XVI. There is one kind of unhappiness 
which at first sight may seem to be an ex- 
ception to the general rule, and no proof 
of unholiness, namely that which proceeds 
from a sense of rin either in ourselves or 
others. Sin is indeed the fruitful source of 
sorrow; it ever has made, and ever will 
make, men miserable. Bespecting sin in 
ourselves, when we reflect on its frequent 
recurrence, its awfiil accumulation, and the 
dreadful consequences of it, we may justly 
tremble and despair ; but it is a conviction 
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ci our sinfulness^ and our utter inability to 
merit Heaven, or to escape Hell by our un- 
assisted endeavours, that leads us to lay hold 
of those dear and precious promises which 
offer pardon and reconciliation, upon terms 
within the reach of all. While sin destroys 
our peace, it is certain that we do not apply 
the remedy; we do not earnestly repent; 
we grieve perhaps, but we do not. put away 
our sin; we are among those who from 
fear of Ood's anger, cannot enjoy the vain 
pleasures of the world, and yet fail of that 
happiness which the hope of Heaven alone 
affords: such men enjoy the pleasures of 
neither world, and their future misery will 
perhaps be aggravated by the knowledge, 
that though shut out from Heaven, they 
have, like the foolish virgins, been sleeping 
near the door. ' If we utterly abhor and re- 
nounce sin, and strenuously strive against 
its approach, (or) if we truly repent, and 
unfeignedly believe the Gospel, we must 
have peace; and the want of it will prove 
that our repentance is not sincere, or that 
our faith is not perfect. If we grieve 
over some infirmity of our nature, some 
besetting sin which with all our endeavour 
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we seem unable to conquer^ here is no ex- 
ception to the rule ; sin stiU reigns unsub- 
dued within us^ and^ ''There is no peace 
saith the Lord to the wicked.^^ 

XVn. With regard to the sin of others, 
when we see the broad way that leads to 
destruction crowded with our fellow creatures, 
we have indeed a lawful cause of grief^ for a 
lost soul is the saddest object we can con- 
template. Perhaps those we love^ seem to 
be walking in this evil way^ — the parent 
may see his child sunk in wickedness and 
scorning his reproof; the child may see his 
parent growing old in iniquity, and to all 
appearance given over to a reprobate heart ; 
the wife or husband may have cause to 
mourn over the sin of their companion. In 
such cases sorrow is not only natural to the 
Christian, but usefiil ; it is sorrow that 
brings forth our prayers and exertions for 
their amendment ; but if this sorrow destroys 
our peace of mind, and deprives us of that 
peculiar happiness which belongs to the 
Christian while on earth, we have evidence 
that our faith is weak, and that we are too 
anxious about things which belong to Otod 
alone. Who can tell whether or not Gk)d 
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shall think fit to draw the sinner to himself? 
He who conld at a word cleanse the leper, 
cast out evil spirits, and restore the dead to 
life, can breathe spiritual life into those who 
are dead in trespasses and sins, and thus re- 
prove our unnecessary grief, by saying once 
again, '' she is not dead, but sleepeth/' For 
aught we know, the person about whom we 
are so wretched, may become a better Chris- 
tian than ourselves; ''he to whom much is 
forgiven loveth much;'' toe cannot decide 
upon the final doom of others, and therefore 
while it is our duty to use every endeavour 
to lead them to repentance, let us reflect 
less upon future and unknown evils, than 
upon present and weU known mercies, con- 
nected with their case. Considering the 
number of sinners in the world, it is no 
eause of grief that one has been brought near 
us, to be in an especial manner the subject 
of our exhortations and our prayers. We 
may justly feel thankful that life is spared to 
him that he may repent, and to us that we 
may help him ; thankful that we have a long- 
suffering God, a kind Advocate, and above 
all, that a way of reconciliation is provided 
for the greatest sinners, by a merciful 
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Saviour. We may then go on cheerfully and 
faithfully^ sowing good seed^ in hope that in 
Qod^B own time, it may spring up and bring 
forth fruit, for " charity hopeth all things/' 
Even in the most distressing case of all, 
when a friend has gone down to the grave 
unrepentant, or in all the hopelessness of 
unbelief, when " the tree has fallen there to 
lie,'' even then sorrow which destroys our 
peace, and prevents a holy resignation to the 
will of Ood, is undoubtedly sinfol. It is 
true we cannot then indulge the reflections 
and the hopes which suggest themselves 
while life remains, but there are considera* 
tions well calculated to prevent or remove 
the pangs we could not but feel, were we 
sure that our friend had gone to a place of 
torment. Whatever may be our fears, it is 
impossible that we can know his doom ; we 
cannot tell what, or how many, talents were 
committed to his care, or what were the pe- 
cuUar temptations to which by nature he 
was exposed; for though every man may 
know hfs oum responsibilities, he knows but 
little of the responsibilities of others; these 
are fully known by Ood alone, and He will 
be our Judge. The matter is wholly in 
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His hands : He has thought fit to summon a 
soul from the world, and it is not for us to 
call in question an act of our Maker. We 
should rather act like David — ^whilehis child 
lived, he prayed earnestly and anxiously that 
it might recover, but when death plainly 
showed the will of Grod, he submitted piously 
to the decree, and as he thereupon rose up 
and went about his accustomed business, so 
should we with perfect resignation say '^ Thy 
will be done'' — and then, leaving that which 
is God's work, and whidh we cannot alter, 
in God's hands, turn our thoughts to the 
care of our own souls, and to the perfor- 
mance of our daily duties. 

XYIII. Before we close our argument it 
may be well to consider, whether the peace 
we enjoy, is simply a freedom from immode- 
rate grief, and a power of controlling our 
feelings under painful circumstances, or 
whether it comprehends contentment with 
our lot j for it is possible to feel an indiffer- 
ence to worldly troubles, and a sort of 
sullen resignation to the will of God, and 
yet not possess that cheerful and contented 
disposition which is a ''continual feast." It 
is by no means uncommon to hear people 
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complain of their lot, beUeying, that under 
other circumstances they wonld be both 
happier and better than they are^ forgetting 
that cares and crosses fall to the share of 
every one; forgetting that the removal of 
one evil^ is often followed by the discovery 
of another, and forgetting above all that it 
is their duty, as well as their interest, to 
encourage a spirit of contentment. Thus 
the rich probably think that if they were 
poor, they would be fre6 from many cares, 
and better able to attend to their souls; 
the poor, that if they were better oflF, 
they would escape difficulties and dangers, 
which now endanger their virtue. — ^The 
young may think that old age affords the 
best opportunity of renouncing the world ; 
and the aged that the energy and activity 
of youth are required for active Christian 
duties. They who live in a crowd, believe 
they could be holier and happier in soli- 
tude; while those again whose lot is a 
lonely one, long for the opportunities of 
usefiilness that society affords. It is pro- 
bable that all are mistaken. The truth is 
that if we are fully resigned to the will of 
Gt)d, and perfectly love Him, we shall care 
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little what our lot may be^ feeling assured that 
in eveiy place^ among all persons^ and un- 
der all circumstances, it is possible to do 
our duty, to prepare for Heaven, and to 
be happy. 

XIX. To bring the matter home, it may 
be veil to consider a few cases of discon- 
tent in which people are apt to excuse 
themselves even on religious grounds. For 
instance, our lot may be cast among those 
who are more worldly minded than we are, 
and who have no fdlow-feeling with us on 
serious subjects : if we speak about religion, 
we meet with no sympathy, perhaps no at- 
tention, and against our will, are silent on 
matters nearest to our heart. — ^Their conver- 
sation, amusements, and habits are not 
congenial to our taste and inclination; we 
are in short of a much more serious dispo- 
sition than our companions. To withdraw 
wholly from them is probably quite out of 
the question, and to refuse to join;in their 
pursuits, would be to affect an air of singular- 
ity which we wish to avoid, or would probably 
offend those we love, and thus be a cause 
of pain both to ourselves and others. 
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XX« Again^ aux bnsdiess tnay seem to 
interfene wkh oar religion ; it may oblige us 
to forego many teUgicms ptiTifeges, and en- 
croacii upon religious duties $ it may throw 
us amoiig persons we should wish to aVoid^ 
may expose us to many temptations^ or may 
appaarently withdraw us from a inhere of 
usefulnessv We may be obliged to act uUider 
the orders of those, who are not influenced 
by religion, and to do Aiogs, which in 
themselves are repugnant to our feelings, and 
which we should consider sinfolwere we our 
own masters. Now in cases when it is 
pombk to alter our position in 1^ we must be 
guided by a sense of duiy* Duty admits of 
no compromise, so that when sacrifices are 
necessary £or our eternal good, w(»rldly con- 
siderations wheUier they affect ourselyes or 
others, must weigh but as dust in the balance, 
for if we are not willing to part with all that 
Ood requires, we are not followers of Christ. 
We must however be extremely cautious that 
^6 do not herein act with zeal, without judg- 
ment, and in the pride of our hearts mark 
out a course, and set up a standard for our- 
selves, instead of resting satisfied With thc^ 
position in which we are placed, adapting 

E 
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oxurselves to it^ under the guidance of divine 
laws. There is something very soothing in 
the idea that God has appointed our particu- 
lar place in creation, and that it is simply 
our duty to " occupy till He comes ;" main- 
taining our own spirituality, under adverse, 
as well as under favourable circumstances^ 
and throwing as much light around us as we 
can. We should encourage the belief that 
we can. do more good, just where we are, 
than any where else, and if this happens to 
be a darker spot than many others, we should 
perceive our obligation to shine the more ; 
and should remember that our feeble light 
may be of service here, though it might be 
useless in a brighter place. On the other 
hand, we greatly increase our responsibility, 
when we leave the station allotted to us, and 
choose some other, upon the plea that we 
can there be more happy, and serve Grod 
better ; for by so doing, we very probably 
forsake positive duties, and undertake what 
we cannot perform, and thus, not satisfied 
with doing little, we do nothing. He who 
knows his own weakness, will also be very 
fearful of exalting himself before men, lest 
having made himself conspicuous, a Mi 
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should be the more obsenred : by professing 
a great deal he may be less useful^ even as an 
example^ for his conduct will yery probably 
be attributed by others^ not to heartfelt re- 
ligion^ but to the necessity of maintaining 
the character he has assumed; whereas^ if 
he is content to walk humbly in his allotted 
path^ he will seem to love religion for its own 
sake alone; he will in reality be less 
thoughtful about consistency before others, 
and should he fall, it will be a matter chiefly 
between himself and God, and will not give 
so great occasion to the wicked to rejoice. — 
It is said of Sir Matthew Hale that he used 
great caution to conceal the deep impres- 
sions that religion had made upon his mind, 
as well as his religious acts, from a particu- 
lar distrust he had of himself, and lest, as he 
said, he should at any time do some mon- 
strous thing, which, if looked upon as a very 
religious man, might cast reproach on the 
profession of it. 

XXI. With regard to irreligious compa- 
nions among whom our lot is cast, it will be 
Tcry possible to hold fast our religion in the 
midst of them ; they may subject us to many 
trials, but these trials may be turned to 
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good acccmnl; and enable us to exercise and 
to prove our faith. As respects them, 
thongh we may lament that we are effect- 
ing no good> that year after year dll seems 
baiiren^ it is very possible that we are* of 
more service than we suppose. The proud 
heart of man does not like reproof, and 
some who would turn away from religious 
exhortation may be awakened by simply ob- 
serving iJie conduct of a consistent Christian. 
Probably one reason why many continue 
throughout life heedless of religious truth is, 
that it is never brought properly within 
tibeir reach ; they might say to their spiri- 
tual advisers and teachers, ^'between us and 
you tiiere is a great gulf fixed/' while the 
teaehera themselves seem to stand on an 
oaninence and say ''Why stand you gro* 
vdHing in your sins? why not with strong 
energy oast them off and come up into our 
ranks P ai:^ thus viewing one anoliier at a 
distance, the teacher's voice is scarcely 
heard, hia a{^eals are not heeded, and the 
worldling r^oaains fettered to the world. 
Now altifeoi;^ there i» a wide difference be. 
tween a religious and an irreHgioue man, 
they have much in common) and if those 
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who wiah to iBfluence othem, would flome^ 
times walk hand in hand with them on this 
eommon ground, they might persnade them 
occasionally^ to make a step or two beyond 
it. Our Saviour set us an example of tiiis 
kind when be descended from Bis high 
abode^ and talked^ and eat, and wept with 
sinners; and St. Paul, on this pvincqxle^ 
was '^ made all things to all men that he 
mi^t by all means save some.'^ TbnB it 
seems very possible^ that by fence of exam* 
pie, and by^the gentlest means, a humble^ 
minded Christian^ whose lot is cast among 
worldly companions, may be the means of 
drawing some into the ways oi peace, who 
have hitherto been quite unmoved by the 
strongest argumaits, and the most powoEfol 
appeals. 

XXIL With regard to society and recre- 
ations we are' expected to join ui, we should 
bear in mind that although what is ckavly 
sinM must be shunned under aU ciroumr 
stances, the good or evil of what we do^ 
depends very much upon the meiwe that in- 
fluences us. Society, which was ]^rodttctive 
of evil while we were in an unholy frame of < 
mind, may be harmlessly entered into when 
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we are properly guarded by religious princi- 
ples : thus so long as we cannot control our 
feelings^ it may be right to keep out of the 
society of those who excite in us the sin of 
quarrelling^ or any other evil passion : but 
when we have obtained a mastery over 
ourselves^ they can do us no harm, and we 
may do them some good. So the same 
amusements that are sinful when engaged 
in to gratify corrupt passions, or when al- 
lowed to interfere with duty, may not only 
be innocent, but proper, if enjqyed at suit- 
able seasons, and with a pure and thankful 
heart. When in addition we recollect, that 
by joining our companions in lawful amuse- 
ments, we prove to them that religion and 
cheerfulness may go hand and hand, and 
that recreations, enjoyed in moderation, are 
perfectly consistent with a life of piety; 
when we remember too, that a word spoken 
in season, may sometimes by God*s blessing 
become the means of preventing much sin 
and that our example and advice may be as 
usefol in times and places of amusement as 
elsewhere, we shall be very cautious how we 
withdraw from these things, and thus mark 
out a strong line between our companions 
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and ourselves^ which may indeed render it 
somewhat more easy for us to maintain a 
devotional frame of mind^ but which^ at the 
same time^ may give them a stronger dis- 
like to religion^ and tend to confirm them in 
their worldly views. 

The same argument applies to Inmness : 
though lawful^ it may be dangerous and full 
of temptations: but this occupation^ t/ne- 
cessary, had better fall to those who are well 
fortified by religion^ than to others. There, 
as in the case of amusements, the part of a 
Christian, is to prove, by his conduct, that 
religion and business may not only go 
hand in hand, but aid each other; and thus 
by regulating his daily walk among worldly 
men, on Christian principles, he may uncon- 
sciously be doing much good, and therefore 
should not be discontented with his lot, be- 
cause he thinks he might do more good 
elsewhere. So far are amusements and 
business from being necessarily separated 
from religion, as many would seem to sup- 
pose, that if we are living to God, and are 
influenced by His Spirit, our holiest 
thoughts will not appear intrusive, in the 
midst of our bargains and our mirth : 
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peither will the reeolleotion oi these thiugt 
inteKmpt our devotion^ when we are return- 
ing thanks for the benefits and pleasures 
Aey afford us; and on this account, a spiri- 
tually-minded man will probably seem to 
others somewhat serious in his recreations 
and cheeifol in his religion; for he knows 
&om experienoe, that great excitement is 
dangenms in both. 

XXIII. It is possible that we are diseen- 
tented with our natural ^SvoHtion, believuig 
that it exposes us to 4iaagers, from which 
othera are exempt; but while we mourn 
oveTj and struggle against, any constitu^- 
tional infinniiy, we may conidade tiiat ali 
men have some besetting sin^ some we^k 
point, at which Satan usually attacka them. 
Under thia impression tiatere are perhaps few 
wh<^ if it were possible, would venture to 
chaiuge characters with any other person ; 
£» though they would willingly be free from 
the dangers peculiar to th^ own dispo^ 
ation, they would fear that the change 
might expose them to others, which they 
would find it stiU more difBoult to escape. 
'Whatever our natural weakness may be^ 
OfoAf '' knoweth whereof we are made," and 
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will judge us aecordingly. Wediould feel 
thasiJiLfiil that we are aware of our danger^ 
for the firsfc step towards a cure, is a know^ 
ledge of the disease; we xnuat stn^le 
against the trials and not spend our liTes in 
useless complaints. This besetting sin may 
be the cross we have to bear dmly^ in deny- 
ing ourselves, and following Christ ; it may 
be the particular ^'tribulation'' which is to 
exercise us in ^patience'' and enable us to 
obtain a conquest oyer omriebWi and thus 
strengthen us to bear the less severe con- 
flicts with the world. Whatever may be our 
lot in Hfe, and whatever our constitntional 
disabilities, '^ let us run with patience the 
race that is set betoe us/' and learn like St. 
Paul, ''to be therewith content,'' remem- 
bering that a foithfdl soldier will serve 
willingly wherever he is ordered, and with 
the weapons his Captain has put in his 
hands. These arguments are not to check 
our endeavours to become gradually wiser 
and better^ to do all the good we can to 
others, a&d even to improve our worldly 
c(mdition. Life is in every reqpect progres* 
sive, and just as the traveller, who pushes 
forward with energy, feels contented 
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his progress^ so is it quite possible for us 
to desire to advance continually^ and yet^ at 
each moment to be content with our pre- 
sent condition. St. Paul^ though a preacher 
of contentment^ is a sufficient example of 
zeal; and Sir Matthew Hale^ whom we 
have quoted^ is an instance that a most 
humble-minded man may consistently ad- 
vance to^ and occupy an elevated and im- 
portant place in the community. Examples 
might easily be multiplied to point out how 
the spirit of contentment may be applied to 
the various circumstances of life^ but we 
have given enough to show that it is an 
essential part of Christian peace, and there- 
fore a result of spirituality, so that if we are 
not contented with our lot, as well as 
resigned to it, we have reason to fear, that 
we love our own will better than the will 
of God. 

XXrV. We have now taken a wide 
range, and turned our attention to various 
circumstances that commonly render us un- 
happy ; we have reviewed the great trials of 
life which come but seldom, the minor trou- 
bles and disappointments of more frequent 
occurrence, the pain and annoyance caused 
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by others, the evils resulting from our own 
faults and failings, and lastly a few of those 
cases, which we are apt to think justify us 
in being dissatisfied with our lot; and we 
have seen, that under all circumstances^ 
there is one unfailing antidote to the evil, 
and that our peace of mind may, and must 
remain, if our thoughts and conduct are 
duly influenced and regulated by the Spirit 
of God. There are some indeed who tell us 
that they can enjoy perpetual peace without 
thinking at all about religion ; by means of 
other arguments they can bear misfortune 
undisturbed, and maintain tranquility of 
mind under all circumstances; in fact, a 
future state is either doubted, or exercises 
no influence over their lives. — Our argu- 
ments are not on this head ; peace, or what 
may seem such, be it ever remembered, does 
not at all prove that we are spiritually 
minded ; it is the absence of it that proves 
we are not so. Philosophy may insure a calm 
and happy mind to the unbeliever, and it is 
simply a higher kind of philosophy, founded 
on truths revealed by God, that gives it to 
the Christian. There is no serenity that the 
infidel enjoys, which the believer may not 
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pMRtake c{, but theve are joys unspeakable 
m Hxe citp of the CbristiaBL, to which the 
unbeliever is a jatranger^ and the peace en- 
joyed by tite onei, bears the same relation to 
that of the other^ that the peace of the ^rave 
bears to that of Hearen. 

While considermg the foregoing arga- 
m^it^ which is based on the constant pre- 
ponderance of JDdigiaiis orer worldly 
thou^ti^ we may hare doubted the possi- 
bility of keeping tiie mind fixed upon Gbd 
and onr duty to Him> and of givi&g^ at the 
same time, that attention to the affairs of 
Ufe^ which will ensure success : — bist that 
this is possible, will appear plain, if we con- 
sider h&w we act in matters whoUy tempo- 
raL The laws of om counJtry for instanecj 
are contiBnal^ inflaendng onr conduct ; we 
think, and speak^ and act, with vefereaoe to 
them, though i|fse are not always thinking 
about them. The labourer goes out early, 
and returns late, for the sake of Us wife 
and children; his love for them prompts all 
his actions, and yet they do not at all times 
engross his thou^ts. A good servant will 
never lose sight of the wishes and general 
interests of his master, and yet may give his 
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undivided attention to each particular part 
of his dutjr. And thus it is that we^ (though 
at suitable times cont^nplating the majesty 
and perfections of God, to the exdusion of 
every other thought^) are obliged to spend 
the greatest part of our lives in thinking and 
acting about worldly matters; in doing 
which^ the will of God is simply the spring 
of action, and the great governing principle^ 
which must sanction and regulate the 
whole. It may have occurred to us too^ 
that we are carrjring the principle of perfect 
peace beyond discretion; we may think 
that such inward tranquillity is neither 
natural^ nor possible^ under the trials and 
calamities of life; but we may remember 
that this only confirms what we learn from 
the Bible, and from our own experience 
that our nature is corrupt, and that with all 
our endeavours, we cannot be what we 
ought to be. We must not allow the ad- 
mission of our weakness to sanction what is 
wrong. The libertine, who abuses every 
gift that God has bestowed upcm. him^ ex- 
cuses hk conduct on this plea; he argues 
that he is but following the dictates of 
nature^ that his propensities woidd never 
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have been given if they were not to be 
gratified ; but he labours under a fatal 
error ; the principle of yielding to natural 
infirmities is contrary to all religious pre- 
cept. Perfection is not within our reach 
indeed^ but it is our duty to approach as 
nearly to it as we can. If, notwithstanding 
our endeavours, we cannot wholly overcome 
the weakness of our nature, and love Gk)d as 
we are commanded, with all our heart, with 
all our mind, with aU our strength, we may 
believe that He, who partook of our nature, 
suffered our temptations, and shared our 
infirmities and sorrows, will, when we are 
brought before his bar, compassionately 
remember that we are but dust. 

XXV. In conclusion, the arguments we 
have made use of, to prove that unhappiness 
is an evidence of unholiness, can be of service 
only, if we are sincerely anxious to retain 
our spirituality without wavering ; they 
may then possibly help us to discover our 
badLsliding, when we should not otherwise 
suspect it, and lead us to seek for spiritual 
strength, before we have wandered £ar from 
the right way. Our anziety about main- 
taining our spirituahty will depend chiefly 
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on our belief in its consequences; if it 
ensures escape from endless misery^ and the 
enjoyment of endless felicity in a future 
world, surely we have sufficient motive to 
lead a spiritual life, even if it were a life of 
anguish : — ^but if in addition to the blessings 
of a future state, it insures uninterrupted 
happiness on earth, — that boon which all are 
seeking, and which so few find, we are cer- 
tainly furnished with the strongest reasons 
that it is possible to conceive, why we should 
strenuously endeavour to possess and retain 
a spiritual frame of mind. 

XXVI. We are not here considering 
%nD this is to be accomplished, but he who 
is earnestly desirous about it, may, in his 
Bible, learn the way ; there he will discover 
how sin is pardoned, and salvation found ; 
and how the Holy Spirit is given, to those 
who seek it ; there he will find those mighty 
truths which open to his view the glories 
of a future world, and make the cares and 
troubles of the present life, comparatively 
unimportant. If from this fountain of 
truth he strives to learn all he can, and 
then strives to practice what he learns, he 
will not fail to reap, as the fruit of his 
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knowledge and obedience^ both holiness 
and happiness; and if^ from contact with 
the world, he sometimes finds that ixisls and 
afflictions render him m^kappy, and disturb 
the calm serenity of his mind, he will know 
that his lamp is burning dim, and his heart 
growing cold j he will then turn once more 
to the source of light and warmth, and, 
seeking a new supply of heavenly wisdom, 
he will not fkil to find it. Neither will he 
seek and find it only^ but while he sup- 
plies it to his own wants, he will prove 
with Solomon, that '^ Her ways aa?e ways of 
pleasantness and aU her paths are peace/' 
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